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DEFENSE  OF  OUR  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 


Extracts  from  a Speech  Delivered  in  the  United  States 

Senate,  December  7,  1886. 


BY  HON.  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL, 

^ • 

The  Father  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  of  1861. 


It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  recent  dullness  of  American 
trade  was  caused  by  an  immense  overproduction  of  American  man- 
ufactures ; but  so  long  as  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department 
shows  that  we  annually  import  manufactured  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $379,987,472,  nearly  all  of  which  might  as  well  have  been  pro- 
duced at  home  this  overproduction  statement  must  lie,  and  be  lo- 
cated elsewhere.  Our  total  imports  of  1886  were  $635,436,136, 
and  of  these  all  but  $255,448,664  were  in  manufactured  articles. 
The  manufactures  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1886,  were  valued  at  $41,421,319,  and  not  only 
displaced  an  equal  amount  of  our  domestic  woolen  manufactures, 
but  deprived  our  wool-growers  also  of  a market  for  not  less  than 
120,000,000  pounds  of  wool  contained  in  the  woolen  fabrics  import- 
ed. Clearly  the  evil  from  which  we  have  suffered  has  not  been  so 
much  from  overproduction  as  from  overimportation.  Our  people 
could  not  fail  to  find  a much  larger  market  at  home  if  they  were 
not  crowded  out  by  the  overproduction  of  foreign  machinery,  from 
which  Free  Trade  reformers  seek  no  relief. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  our  people  invested  in  farms,  including 
lands,  fences,  and  buildings,  is  a trifle  over  $10,000,009,000,  and 
this  immense  capital  can  not  fail  to  become  sadly  depreciated  unless 
the  home  market  for  agricultural  products  shall  be  not  only  main- 
tained but  augmented.  The  wheat  from  India  and  Australia,  pro- 
duced by  laborers  at  one-eighth  of  what  is  paid  to  laborers  in  Texas 
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or  Georgia,  appears  to  be  obtaining  all  those  foreign  markets  hith- 
erto open  to  our  farmers,  and  at  this  crisis  the  agitators  of  Free 
Trade  are  insidiously  attempting  to  sap  and  undermine  our  home 
market  by  the  deprivation  of  large  bodies  of  home  consumers  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  livelihood.  8o  much  Protection  as  is 
necessary  lor  the  full  retention  of  those  employed  in  manufactures 
is  unequivocally  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  They  are  just  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  consumption  of  the  crops  as  is  the  live-stock  of 
the  farmer. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  those  astride  of  their  Free  Trade  hobby, 
guided  wholly  by  a British  chart,  and  bespattering  with  mud  who- 
ever they  meet  on  their  way,  underrate  the  numbers  of  those  whose 
occupations  they  would  either  cripple  or  destroy.  Most  likely  they 
have  forgotten  that,  w’hile  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  agri- 
culture is  large,  or  3,323,876,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in 
manufactures  is  also  large,  or  2,718,805,  and  only  less  by  605,071. 
The  interests  of  these  laborers  are  inseparably  interlaced,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  misleading  foreign  devices,  if  the  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined as  a political  one,  they  must  ere  long  go  hand  in  hand  to  the 
ballot-box. 

We  have  also  nearly  three  billions  of  capital  ($2,775,412,345) 
invested  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  giving  useful  em- 
ployment to  large  and  important  numbers  of  our  people.  This  capi- 
tal is  immovable,  and  must  abide  the  fate  that  awaits  it,  survive  or 
perish,  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  whether  friendly  or  ad- 
verse. If  that  policy  should  continue  to  be  friendly,  this  capital 
will  be  a working  capital,  a capital  for  wage-earners,  and  cover  our 
country  with  countless  blessings.  If  it  should  be  adverse,  all  this 
fixed  capital  will  be  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  the  multitude  of 
vigorous  workmen,  finding  their  occupation  gone,  will  be  an  army 
of  the  unemployed,  and  exposed  either  to  idleness  or  to  a much 
lower  scale  of  wages,  with  all  of  its  bitter  train  of  miseries. 

A large  proportion  of  agricultural  products  is  consumed  by  farm- 
ers on  their  own  premises ; but,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the 
amount  sold  was  $2,212,540,927 ; and  yet  the  aggregate  value  of 
manufactures,  aided  by  the  giant  water  and  steam  power  of  ma- 
chinery, was  more  than  twice  that  amount.  These  vast  American 
interests,  illustrated  by  figures  that  tax  human  comprehension,  must 
be  affected  from  top  to  bottom  by  changes  of  the  tariff;  and  even 
the  fear  of  a change,  when  engineered  by  hostile  hands,  is  disastrous 
and  destructive  to  all  hopeful  enterprise.  But  our  fearless  tariff 
reformers  appear  to  be  as  unmindful  of  the  disturbances  they  may 
create  as  the  little  child  who  throws  a pebble  into  the  ocean  at  Sandy 
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Hook,  not  knowing  that  a vibration  will  be  sure  to  follow  to  the 
farthest  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  sometimes  arrogantly  declared  that  it  is  time  that  “war 
taxes”  were  reduced ; as  though  they  had  not  been  already  repeat- 
edly reduced.  In  1866  our  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $558,- 
032,620.06.  Since  that  time  the  tariff  has  been  reduced,  and  all 
internal  revenue,  except  that  from  spirits  and  beer  and  a moiety  of 
that  from  tobacco,  has  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  amount 
from  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  in  1885  was  $293,969,664.88, 
which  shows  that  we  have  relinquished  taxation  since  the  close  of 
the  war  by  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  all  that  is  now  collected.  I 
suppose  the  continual  loud  barking  about  “war  taxes”  will  even 
eclipse  that  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  dog,  which,  he  said,  barked  at  the 
hole  for  several  days  after  the  squirrel  had  gone. 

It  is  true  that  many  American  products  have  outgrown  Protec- 
tion, and  neither  receive  nor  covet  it.  But,  while  all  home  manu- 
factures have  been  wonderfully  cheapened,  foreign  competition  has 
become  unbounded,  and  Protection  against  underpaid  foreign  labor 
can  not  be  abandoned.  It  requires,  therefore,  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  entire  products  of  the  world,  and  special  skill  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  about  to  revise  and  readjust  tariff  rates,  sub- 
tracting here  and  adding  there,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  just  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  just  to  all  parties  whose  interests  and  daily 
avocations  are  so  greatly  concerned.  Interests  so  deep  and  far- 
reaching  should  be  intrusted  to  friends,  and  not  wholly  to  those 
who  care  not  for  them — certainly  not  to  those  who  have  shown  a 
purpose  to  strangle  them.  Protection  is  not  required  solely  for  or 
by  manufacturers,  but  for  the  industrial  autonomy  of  the  nation,  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country;  and  a revision  of  the  tar- 
iff calls  for  much  patient  labor  and  should  be  grounded  upon  es- 
tablisned  facts  instead  of  upon  a theory  which  makes  statistics  and 
our  history  and  experience  all  go  for  nothing. 

In  my  humble  career  in  relation  to  the  tariff  as  long  supported 
by  me  I have  found  no  command  to  “love  thy  neighbor  better 
than  thyself;”  but  I have  found  w’hat  I hope  may  be  the  univer- 
sal promptings  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  to  urge  on  that  pro- 
nounced tariff  policy  which,  while  offering  an  ample  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  aims  also  to  advance  the  prosperity, 
power,  and  glory  of  our  country  by  developing  the  full  forces,  ma- 
terial and  intellectual,  of  all  and  every  part  of  its  people,  and  which 
iurnishes  “ the  fences  to  secure  for  labor  profit,  and  to  men  at  large 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.”  This  policy  holds  out 
no  exclusive  favors,  and  no  possible  monopoly  of  trade,  neither  to 
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persons  nor  places.  It  is  a continental  policy  which  embraces  Au- 
gusta and  Chattanooga  as  much  as  Lowell  and  Pittsburgh ; San 
Francisco  as  much  as  Wilmington  and  Jersey  City.  All  places 
and  all  persons  are  not  only  permitted  but  invited  to  enter  the  race, 
foreign  lands  and  persons  alone  excepted ; and  yet  the  Free  Trader, 
like  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance,  still  wages  a windy 
battle  against  the  wholly  imaginary  foe  which  he  calls  a “monop- 
oly.” 

In  all  of  the  so-called  Southern  States  but  two  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  land  has  been  improved ; and  even  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  there  are  millions  of  acres  untouched  by  the  plow.  As 
all  of  these  States  have  a superiority  in  climate,  an  abundance  of 
labor,  and  by  no  means  an  inferior  soil,  ought  this  immense  dead 
capital  and  all  of  its  earth-hidden  mining  treasures,  together  with 
the  unrivaled  water-power  of  unnumbered  rivers,  to  remain  for- 
ever untouched  and  undeveloped  ? 

But  it  will  not  be  improved  unless  a market  for  the  products  shall 
be  created  at  the  threshold,  and  this  can  only  be  broadly  created 
by  that  multiplication  and  diversity  of  emjdoyments  which  a Pro- 
tective tariff  brings  forth  in  home  manufactures ; but,  instead  of 
this,  Free  Trade  would  blindly  sow  the  seeds  for  an  abundant  crop 
of  pauperism. 

A new  generation  has  appeared  in  the  South,  which  offers  a re- 
treating support,  in  its  new  and  emancipated  condition,  to  the 
Free  Trade  dogmas  so  long  caressed  and  dominant  under  the  ancient 
regime.  The  world  does  not  stand  still,  but  revolves.  All  alien  or 
sectional  embarrassments  of  our  country  have  vanished.  The  idle 
man  is  no  longer  the  only  gentleman.  The  talent  not  buried  in  the 
ground  finds  its  reward.  Dogs  in  the  manger  are  being  kicked  out. 
The  factories,  foundries,  and  machine-shops  on  the  James  river 
and  on  the  Tennessee — as  potential  as  those  on  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Providence — are  so  many  battering-rams,  before  which  alien 
theories  and  crooked  abstractions  are  tumbling  down,  to  rise  no 
more  forever.  Hostility  to  and  destruction  of  these  young  but 
promising  workshops  involve  something  akin  to  the  Herodian  guilt 
of  a slaughter  of  the  infants.  But  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  said,  “ They  are  dead  which  sought  the  young  child’s  life.” 

To  support  a free  government  in  this  New  AVorld  of  magnificent 
distances  and  of  liberal  institutions  a large  revenue  is  necessary, 
and  American  progress  constantly  leaves  fewer  articles  upon  which 
revenue  can  be  based. 

The  whole  amount  raised  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  no  other  purpose.  To  this  end  duties  upon  imported 
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foreign  articles  are  imposed,  and  they  bear  very  lightly  upon  our 
own  people,  as  foreigners  must  bear  a very  considerable  part  of 
the  burden  before  they  can  have  any  license  here  to  sell  their  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time  the  duties  are  found  to  be  a powerful 
stimulus  to  American  enterprise,  which  soon  brings  forth  similar 
articles  either  of  better  quality  or  at  a cheaper  price  ; and  there  is 
not  now  a single  manufactured  article  which  has  ever  received 
tariff  protection  that  has  not  been  vastly  reduced  in  price  from  the 
competition  arising  therefrom.  In  the.  long  run  a Protective  tariff 
is,  therefore,  for  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.  The  range  of  ar- 
ticles for  popular  consumption  is  enlarged  and  offered  at  popular 
prices.  Beyond  all  doubt  incidental  foreign  exclusion  promotes 
American  industries  and  their  growth.  Americans  prosper  by  rea- 
son of  this  comparatively  easy  method  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, and  much  more  prosper  by  the  policy  which  secures  to  the 
whole  people  profitable  and  diversified  employments. 

The  party  slogan  is,  though  nowhere  supported  by  facts,  that  if 
foreign  manufacturers  were  permitted  to  come  into  our  ports  free  of 
duties  foreign  ports  would  be  opened  to  receive  a greater  amount  of 
our  export  trade.  This  is  everywhere  contradicted  by  experience, 
and  is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  for  our  sailors,  when  the 
tide  and  wind  were  favorable  for  entrance  only  to  our  harbors,  to 
start  out  for  a tempestuous  voyage  at  sea. 

This  stale  theory  is  also  refuted  with  mathematical  certainty  by 
the  foreign-trade  statistics  of  many  other  countries.  Germany  im- 
ported from  Spain  only  to  the  amount  of  $1,513,170,  and  yet  her  ex- 
ports to  Spain  reached  $17,735,845.  The  exports  of  British  home 
produce  to  Russia  in  1882  were  $28,859,225,  while  the  imports  of 
Great  Britain  from  Russia  were  $105,238,610.  This  scanty  reci- 
tal might  gain  by  indefinite  expansion,  and  with  like  results,  as  to 
our  exports  and  imports  with  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  Japan,  Cuba, 
and  the  Canadas,  and  wholly  and  forever  disproves  the  allegation 
that  our  exports  to  any  particular  country  are  dependent  in  the 
slightest  corresponding  degree  upon  the  extent  of  our  imports. 
And  yet  this  baseless  argument,  without  one  fact  to  stand  on,  has 
been  repeated  this  season,  and  will  be  the  next,  both  here  and 
abroad,  by  every  professor  of  English  political  economy ; for  they 
think  as  the  heathen  do,  “ that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking ; ” and  these  learned  theorists,  having  no  warm-heartedness 
for  labor,  are  the  stars  among  those  specially  endowed  with  an  in- 
capacity to  earn,  and  who  have  never  attempted  to  earn,  a dollar  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Why  is  it  that  in  Great  Britain,  the  only 
pretentious  paradise  of  Free  Trade,  their  export  trade  has  passed 
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its  zenith  and  seems  to  have  been  visibly  declining,  while  that  of 
the  United  States,  where  a Protective  tariff  finds  some  support,  has 
been  largely  gaining?  Our  exceptionally  large  imports  of  tea  from 
Japan  and  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  wholly  duty  free,  have  signally  fail- 
ed to  promote  a corresponding  reciprocity  of  our  exports  to  those 
countries.  The  experiment  has,  therefore,  been  fully  tested  and  in- 
delibly branded  with  the  figure  of  a cross. 

The  argument  of  Free  Traders,  as  already  stated,  is  that  our  do- 
mestic productions  would  find  a wider  foreign  market  if  we  were 
only  to  open  our  ports,  through  a reduction  of  the  tariff,  to  a larger 
introduction  of  foreign  productions.  But  obviously  the  currents  of 
the  two  streams,  foreign  and  domestic,  would  then  meet,  and  an 
overflowing  flood  could  only  be  avoided  by  drying  up  or  by  entirely 
suppressing  the  conflicting  American  industries,  which  could  not 
maintain  their  existence  except  on  the  lowest  scale  of  wages  paid 
to  producers  of  like  commodities  abroad. 

If  Free  Trade  leads  to  prosperity  and  Protection  to  adversity, 
how  does  it  happen,  since  1860,  that  2,910,067  of  British  subjects 
have  emigrated  and  emigrated — not  including  those  to  India  or  to 
any  other  of  the  British  colonies — to  the  United  States?  Forty 
thousand  emigrants  came  to  us  in  September  last,  and  about  the 
same  number  in  October,  But  an  American  emigrant  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  a curiosity  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  are  no  tracks  in  that  direction. 

Although  we  pay  workingmen  more  than  once  and  a half  as 
much  as  they  are  paid  in  England,  and  twice  as  much  as  they  are 
paid  in  Germany,  yet  our  Free  Traders  say  that  Americans  are  the 
cheapest  workmen  in  the  world  because  they  do  more  work.  Is  it 
to  be  believed  that  an  Englishman,  as  soon  as  he  puts  his  foot  on 
our  soil,  can  do  fifty  per  cent,  more  work  than  ever  before,  or  that 
a German  can  do  twice  as  much? 

Americans  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  by  their  numberless 
inventions  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  by  the  genius  displayed 
in  original  discoveries,  that  make  up  the  milestones  of  the  world’s 
industrial  advancement.  No  other  people  hold  a better  title  to  the 
use  and  profit  of  the  utmost  power  of  machinery  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  nor  will  they  consent  to  measures  which  tend  to 
remand  thousands  of  our  people  to  hand  labor  only.  If,  at  times, 
there  appears  a redundance  of  commodities,  the  result  is  a diminu- 
tion of  prices.  The  great  advantage  is  that  the  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  the  protection  of  skilled  labor  have  marvel- 
ously reduced  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  many 
countries  have  also  increased,  not  only  the  comforts  and  luxuries, 
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but  the  longevity  of  mankind.  Tireless  engines  take  up  the  hard- 
est work.  Ingenious  mechanism  often  snatches  a grace  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  hands.  We  look  in  vain,  however,  to  find  in  the 
land  of  Free  Trade  so  many  healthy  and  happy  dwelling-places, 
occupied  by  their  intelligent  owners,  as  to-day  profusely  decorate 
the  American  landscape  and  practically  uphold  the  national  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  a Protective  tarifl’. 

Modern  statesmen  have  everywhere  discovered  that  they  must 
adapt  their  measures  to  their  own  country,  study  its  special  wants, 
its  aptitudes  and  natural  resources,  and  not  linger  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  AYhat  may  be  wise  and  acceptable  to-day  may 
require  some  modification  to-morrow.  But  the  unchangeable  final- 
ity of  Free  Trade  scorns  evolution,  and  adheres  to  its  tallow  can- 
dles, notwithstanding  the  world  is  illumined  with  electric  light. 

Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain  cam'e  at  last  as  a British  local  ne- 
cessity, but  came  with  the  advocacy  of  Cobden,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a million  dollars,  seventy  years  after  the 
work  of  Adam  Smith,  and  not  until  extreme  Protection  had  ac- 
complished the  supreme  object  of  placing  British  manufactures 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  foreign  competition  then  in  sight.  Their 
corn  law's  were  repealed  in  1846  because  they  kept  the  price  of 
corn  up  to  the  starvation  point,  no  matter  how  redundant  the  sup- 
ply might  be  elsewhere.  Their  workingmen,  mainly  regarded  by 
Free  Traders  as  animals  that  have  to  be  fed,  must  have  cheaper 
bread  or  more  wages.  More  wages  could  not  be  offered,  as  that, 
by  raising  the  cost  of  manufactures,  w'ould  throw  their  foreign  trade 
into  the  hands  of  rivals,  and  foreign  trade  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
their  chief  reliance  for  the  support  of  a large  proportion  of  their 
population.  The  pinching  necessity  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  British  imports  of  corn  and  flour  re- 
tained for  home  consumption  in  1846  were  17  pounds  weight  per 
head  of  population,  while  in  1882  the  imports  were  241  pounds  per 
head  of  population,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  for  the  coming  year. 

The  hereditary  landlords  would  have  preferred  that  one-half  of 
their  population,  threatening  to  be  dangerous  to  their  waning  class, 
should  have  emigrated  to  Hades  or  Halifax,  but  they  had  either  to 
submit  to  Free  Trade  in  corn  or  to  retire  from  the  rule  of  a great 
and  aggressive  empire.  Free  Trade  in  corn,  though  a serious  blow 
to  British  agriculture,  was  a heroic  but  temporary  remedy  for  the 
threatened  decadence  of  the  British  Government  from  the  rank 
of  the  mistress  of  the  seas  to  that  of  a second  or  third  rate  power. 
This  remedy  has  nearly  spent  its  force,  and  Free  Trade  has  noth- 
ing more  to  offer.  Other  skilled  manufacturing  nations  are  coming 
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to  the  front,  and  British  workmen  are  still  unprotected  and  discon- 
tented ; and  this  fact  is  daily  emphasized  by  the  emigration  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  the  United  States,  where,  under  a Protective  tariff, 
they  find  a higher  standard  of  comforts,  free  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  better  wages,  as  well  as  much  cheaper  food. 

The  present  sorry  condition  of  Ireland  and  of  India,  where  their 
chief  domestic  manufactures  have  been  altogether  superseded  by 
the  superior  capital  and  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  work 
of  Free  Trade  craftsmen,  whose  gospel  in  both  places  has  had  its 
ripest  supremacy  and  fullest  effect.  The  average  yearly  income  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  $7.50;  and, 
having  only  this  pittance,  they  are  still  forced  to  submit  to  the 
most  grinding  taxation.  These  people,  the  poorest  on  the  globe, 
are  made  to  pay  annually  over  $30,000,000  of  revenue  on  salt;  and 
this  great  necessity  of  life  can  there  only  be  obtained  as  the  dearest 
of  luxuries.  Famines  in  India  have  long  been  periodic ; and  how 
long  its  hungry  people  can  escape  utter  bankruptcy  is  a problem 
that  even  Englishmen  are  forced  to  consider.  The  orange  has  been 
squeezed  and  not  much  but  the  rind  has  been  left.  Home  rule  in 
India  only  lags  in  the  rear  of  home  rule  in  Ireland. 

There  is  repeated  contention,  though  a thousand  times  refuted, 
that  our  people  have  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  articles  imported  as  well  as  an  equal  amount  upon  like  ar- 
ticles of  home  manufacture.  To  show  how  false  such  a contention 
is  let  me  quote  from  a late  report  of  our  consul  at  Prescott,  in 
Canada : 

“The  moment  the  tariff  is  taken  off  that  moment  hop-poles  go 
up  in  price  just  the  amount  of  the  present  duty.  It  is  so  with 
all  exportations.  Butter  pays  4 cents  per  pound.  It  is  to  6 
cents  less  in  price  here  than  in  American  towns  on  the  frontier. 
Potatoes  pay  15  cents  per  bushel  duty.  They  are  18  to  22  cents 
per  bushel  lower  here  than  on  the  frontiers  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence.” 

This  brief  statement  demonstrates  that  the  foreign  exporter,  in  all 
the  instances  cited,  pays  the  whole  duty ; and  he  rarely  fails  to  be 
subjected  to  a large  part  of  such  revenue  contributions.  It  is  no- 
torious that  Canadian  exporters  to  the  United  States  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  ayooI  always  lose  or  pay  the  entire  customs  duty, 
and  our  people  bear  no  burden  whatever,  except  from  the  increased 
competition,  which,  of  course,  may  diminish  the  price  of  the  home 
stock.  That  all  this  is  true  is  also  indirectly  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  complaint  against  our  tariff  has  a angle  foreign  origin — 
does  not  come  from  Germany,  France,  or  from  any  other  continen- 
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tal  power,  and  does  not  come  from  home  consumers.  England, 
however,  is  clamorous  for  a reduction  of  the  American  tariff,  and 
watches  and  eggs  on  her  chances  of  Free  Trade  here  with  more  of 
selfish  persistence  than  any  of  our  own  people.  In  the  words  of  the 
Cobden  Club  she  “can  not  rest  while  the  United  States  are  unsub- 
dued.” 

The  stale  fallacy  limping  around  with  the  phrase,  “ Buy  where 
you  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  where  you  can  sell  dearest,”  though 
often  confuted,  is  still  current  among  Free  Traders,  but  hardly 
merits  respectful  attention.  As  it  requires  two  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
obviously  here  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  cheated.  In  the 
mouths  of  the  original  propagators  of  Free  Trade  this  fallacy 
put  on  a different  shape,  and  the  unconcealed  intention  was  that 
other  people,  and  especially  Americans,  should  sell  cheaply  and 
buy  dearly.  To  sell  abroad  the  first  condition  is  to  sell  at  a lower 
price  than  anybody  else.  Foreign  trade  can  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. To  achieve  this  result  the  whole  world  must  be  underbid- 
den by  the  exporter  and  the  product  of  home  labor  reduced  to  a 
lower  cost  than  prevails  in  any  competing  country.  The  practical 
outcome  of  this  branch  of  the  fallacy  offers  little  temptation  except 
to  those  glittering  in  the  rags  of  poverty,  who  already  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  wdth  no  ho2)e  of  ever  doing  more. 

The  other  branch  of  the  fallacy,  to  “ buy  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest,”  is  equally  unsatisfactory  and  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  it  makes  no  difference  in  final  results  whether  employment  is 
given  to  labor  and  capital  at  home  or  abroad ; but  if  we  employ, 
for  example,  capital  and  labor  in  Virginia  to  jiroduce  a ton  of  iron 
and  exchange  it  for  half  a ton  of  Virginia  wheat,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  secured  the  employment  in  Virginia  of  two  capi- 
tals and  of  double  the  amount  of  labor  which  would  be  employed 
if  the  wheat  was  sold  and  the  iron  jJurchased  abroad. 

The  chief  measures  indicated  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I have 
noticed,  as  a remedy  for  the  extraordinary  shrinkage  of  their  ex- 
port trade,  or  for  the  preservation  of  their  manufactures,  appear 
to  be,  as  presented  by  the  testimony  in  the  “ Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission”  on  the  “Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,”  a repeal 
of  the  law  of  Parliament  which  prevents  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren between  8 and  14  years  of  age,  and  a reduction  of  the  wages  of 
workmen,  with  an  increase  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

British  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  loudly  complain  that  their  countrymen  can  not 
compete  with  ironworkers  in  Belgium  where  wages  are  2s.  Id.  per 
day  of  16  hours,  nor  in  Germany  where  wages  are  2s.  2d.  per  day 
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of  15  hours,  nor  iu  Italy  where  wages  are  Is.  7d.  for  16  hours ; 
and,  therefore,  they  seriously  propose  a reduction  of  wages  for 
British  ironworkers  and  an  increase  in  their  hours  of  labor. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  high  scale  of  wages  so  long  current  in 
the  United  States  can  be  maintained  without  adequate  Protection 
against  the  competing  products  of  lower-priced  foreign  labor,  Free- 
Traders  know  this  quite  as  well  as  tariff  men,  but  they  keep  the 
covers  on  their  empty  dishes,  and  hope  to  seduce  laboring  men  to 
a Barmecide  feast. 

Wishing  no  ill  thing  to  Great  Britain,  and  fully  desirous  to  pre- 
serve the  most  amicable  relations,  as  we  must  ever  take  a profound 
interest  in  the  future  as  well  as  iu  the  past  history  of  the  stock  from 
which  the  American  Kepublic  derives  its  origin,  yet  Great  Britain 
must  be  content  with  the  guidance  of  her  own  great  empire,  and 
can  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  and  control  the  career  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  We  no  longer  borrow  from  her  example.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  are  able  both  to  lend  and  to  lead.  Bismarck, 
the  leading  statesman  of  Europe,  seems  proud  to  openly  declare 
that  he  would  copy  the  American  example  of  Protection. 

What  is  there  iu  the  condition  of  her  people,  as  the  result  of  her 
financial  economy,  that  Americans  should  envy?  No  country  has 
recently  suffered  more  from  the  depression  of  trade  and  industry 
than  Great  Britain.  Her  lauded  estates,  overwhelmingly  incum- 
bered, have  immensely  diminished  in  value ; her  farming  interests, 
if  we  may  credit  their  own  testimony,  are  nearly  ruined ; and,  if  we 
may  believe  iSIr.  Parnell,  the  fall  there  in  the  prices  of  their  chief 
agricultural  productions  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  extra- 
ordinary. Butter,  he  says,  is  down  27  per  cent.,  beef  15  per  cent., 
pork  20  per  cent.,  mutton  18,  wool  27,  and  stock  20  per  cent.  This 
shows  the  gloomy  condition  of  British  farmers.  Taxation  there 
is  largely  direct  and  oppressive  upon  all  classes,  but  especially  so 
upon  laboring  men.  In  1883  the  revenue  collected  amounted  to 
$13.75  per  capita,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  only  $4.81. 
The  interest  charged  upon  her  public  debt  was  $4.21  per  capita, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  in  1885  was  only  83  cents.  Great 
Britain  supports  over  a million  of  paupers,  not  including  vagrants 
and  casual  poor.  Their  police  force  in  1884  was  53,648,  or  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  middle  of  the  coming  century  our  colored  population, 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  increase  from  1870  to  1880,  will  num- 
ber more  than  fifty  millions.  What  shall  they  do?  What  shall  we 
do  with  them,  or  they  with  us?  This  is  a problem  to  be  seriously 
pondered.  The  race  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  to  our  pilotage. 
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and  its  improvement  can  alone  tend  to  remove  future  anxiety  con- 
cerning its  prolific  growth.  If  this  vast  multitude  shall  have  no 
other  available  branches  of  labor  opened  to  them  but  that  of  un- 
taught “ field  hands,”  the  excessive  aggregate  products  will  bring 
profitless  harvests  and  general  ruin  upon  all  those  who  may  be  en- 
gaged iu  kindred  agricultural  pursuits,  whether  near  or  remote.  If, 
however,  a reasonable  portion  of  this  race  can  be  trained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  made  consumers  of 
farming  products  instead  of  producers,  the  threatening  competition 
with  farmers  may  not  only  be  averted,  but  some  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  thrift  will  have  been  secured  to  that  portion  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  most  in  need  of  higher  training  and  most  exposed  to 
pauperism.  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  a Protective  tariff  promotes  a 
diversity  of  labor,  or  that  such  a diversity  not  only  contributes  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  but  like  the 
summer  rain  and  genial  sunshine  promotes  even  the  fertility  and 
increased  value  of  land  and  its  products. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  holds  out  no  more  good-will  for  the 
welfare,  no  more  concern  for  the  sorrows,  of  our  people  than  for  the 
welfare  and  sorrows  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  or  of  the  Sou- 
dan, and  encourages  neither  effort  nor  ambition  among  the  lowly 
to  climb  up  higher.  The  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
must  be  content  to  remain  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
forever.  Nations  unskilled  and  unequipped  with  machinery,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Free  Trade  theorists,  must  remain  unskilled 
and  unequipped,  and  submit  to  the  invasion  and  vassalage  of  for- 
eign manufactures  as  their  fixed  and  inexorable  destiny. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  has  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  that  no  part  of  what  remains  can  be  paid,  after 
the  redemption  of  the  “ Windom  3 per  cents,”  at  the  option  of  the 
Government;  and,  therefore,  a temporary  surplus  of  revenue  may 
then  be  inevitable.  The  question  arises,  What  shall  be  done  with 
it?  This  is  a fair  question,  and  seems  to  point  to  a difficulty  of 
easy  solution.  Some  part  of  the  surplus  must  unquestionably  be 
used  for  the  new  navy  and  for  seaboard  defenses,  and  after  that  the 
fraction  of  internal  revenue  duties  on  tobacco,  being  one  of  the  only 
two  articles  still  subject  to  any  war  duties,  may  be  wholly  sur- 
rendered. The  consumption  of  tobacco  adds  much  to  the  cost  of 
living  of  workingmen ; and  to  them  the  repeal  of  this  tax  would  be 
a substantial  boon,  however  desirable  we  may  think  their  total  ab- 
stention from  its  use  might  be.  Such  a repeal  would  also  relieve 
the  Government  from  the  expensive  support  of  a large  corps  of 
revenue  officers. 
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A proper  revision  of  the  tariff  at  an  early  day  will  be  eminently 
desirable;  but  the  work  should  not  be  intrusted  to  those  who  are 
color-blind,  and  who  can  see  nothing  but  reduction  or  abandon- 
ment of  all  duties,  when  it  is  equally  clear  that  a revision  should 
respond  to  all  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  industry,  and  include  the 
re-enforcement  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law  known  to 
be  ineffectual  or  erroneous  according  to  present  executive  interpre- 
tation. An  excessive  reduction  of  duties  one  year  which  forces 
their  reimposition  the  next  year  would  he  nothing  else  than  a ca- 
lamity. The  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  to-day,  and  a duty  on  tea 
and  coffee  to-morrow,  would  seem  to  be  a part  of  the  tariffreforra 
programme,  while  I ivould  suggest  a tariff  revision  which  would 
leave  our  industries  and  labor  unharmed  and  prosperous. 

In  1860  the  revenue  from  customs  was  $52,692,421,  and  the  cost 
of  its  collection  was  6.27  per  cent.  In  1885  this  revenue  amount- 
ed to  $178,151,601,  and  the  cost  of  collection  was  only  3.58  per 
cent. 

F rom  18o5  to  1860,  inclusive,  the  excess  of  coin  and  bullion  ex- 
ports over  imports  was  $298,607,884;  but  from  1880  to  1885,  in- 
clusive, this  was  reversed  and  the  excess  of  coin  and  bullion  imports 
over  exports  was  $128,807,687.  For  the  large  stock  of  gold  the 
country  now  holds,  of  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  our  present  tariff;  and  for  the  rapid  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  the  lion’s  share  must  also  be  credited  to  the 
tariff. 

In  1860  the  amount  of  both  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
was  $687,192,176 ; but  in  1885  the  amount  of  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports had  increased  to  $1,319,717,084,  with  an  excess  of  exports  of 
over  $165,000,000. 

The  student  of  political  economy  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  remarkable  figures,  or  the  contrast  of  the  former 
unsound  with  the  later  healthy  condition  of  trade;  and  no  more  in- 
fallible proof  can  be  offered  of  the  national  utility  and  efficiency  of 
a Protective  tariff.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  have  touched  the  heads 
of  our  people  only  as  a benediction. 


